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point, its intensity would be nearly so great as 
that of the light received directly from the sun 
in the space immediately surrounding him. If 
therefore the theory proposed were correct,|chell may derive some consolation from the 
we should expect to find the sun enveloped in | reflection that his theory is ranked with those 
a luminous vapour, which would extend at|of Newton, Tycho, and other renowned philo- 
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conviction, that they are all wholly unsatis- 
factory. If, therefore, the objections here of- 
fered should prove well grounded, W. Mit- 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
ON THE TAILS OF COMETS. 


It is not without some hesitation, that I pre- 
sume to offer the following remarks, on a sub- 
ject which has engaged the time, talents, and 
ingenuity of many of the greatest men who 
have adorned the scientific world. But on 
looking over an article on this subject, which 
appeared some weeks since in the columns of 


“The Friend,’’* several objections to the! the same thing should occur to the planets, at | 
theory there proposed presented themselves to | least to the two inferior planets. If it be said | 


my mind, which to me appeared insuperable. 
I therefore felt inclined briefly to state my ob- 
jections, hoping that if they should prove un- 
founded, my error might be pointed out, and 
the whole subject fully explained. 

The theory proposed by the writer of the 
article alluded to, appears to be similar to that 
of Tycho-Brahe, and others, who supposed 
that the sun’s rays, in passing through the 
transparent head of the comet, were refracted 
so as to form a beam of light behind it; but 
they did not explain in what manner this light 
was rendered visible. This difficulty W. Mit- 
chell endeavours to overcome by supposing 
the rays thus refracted to be reflected by the 
ethereal medium, which is conceived to per- 
vade the planetary space. Now, the great 
objection to this supposition is, that there can- 
not be any substance pervading space suffi- 
ciently dense to reflect the light thus cast upon 
it so as to be perceptible. Even supposing 
the light to be very much concentrated by the 
refraction produced by the nucleus or its sur- 
rounding atmosphere, no one can imagine that 
the exceedingly subtile vapour, (if any there 
be) which may pervade the planetary space, 
can perceptibly reflect the strongest light 
which can be cast upon it; for if such were 
the case, the light coming from the fixed stars 
would also be partly (if not entirely) reflected, 
and in consequence, it would be barely possible 
for a sufficient quantity of light to escape re- 
flection to render them visible, considering 
their immense distances, and the vast extent 
of the supposed ethereal medium. We cannot 
suppose that if all the light cast upon a comet 
at that distance from the sun at which the tail 
begins to be formed, was concentrated into one 





* See No. 20 of the present volume. 


least many thousands, if not millions of miles; 
for if the light received on a comet when con- 
centrated into one point is greater than the 
unconcentrated light in the immediate vicinity 
of the sun, and if the light of the comet when 
united in “ an infinite number of points,” is 
sufficiently intense to be partly reflected by 
the ether in the neighbourhood of the comet, 
how much more would the stronger light near 
the sun be reflected by the surrounding ether, 
particularly when we consider the greater 
| density of that ether. 
Another objection to this theory is, that if 
the rays of the sun are refracted by the vapour 
of the comets, so as to form a luminous train, 


that it is doubtful whether these have any at- 
| mosphere capable of perceptibly refracting the 
rays of light, I answer, that to suppose them 
| devoid of an atmosphere seems contrary to the 
|hypothesis upon which this theory is based, 
that of the existence of an ethereal medium; 
for, granting the existence of such a medium, 
(and I think it by no means improbable,) it 
must necessarily be increased in density, the 





matter in the planet; hence the planetary at- 
mospheres would possess far greater refracting 
powers than those of the largest comets. 

There is one feature in the tails of comets 
which the proposed theory seems insufficient 
to explain, at that is the occasional appear- 
ance of two or more tails attached to a single 
comet. Such appearances were observed in 
the comets of 1744, 1823, and 1835. To the 
former there were seen six divergent streams 
of light each nearly 30° in length. (See Pro- 
essor Joslin’s Observations on the Tails of 
Halley's Comet.  Silliman's Journal, vol. 
XXxi. page 142.) 

Further objections to this theory might be 
adduced, but from those already given the con- 
clusion seems irresistible, that William Mit- 
chell’s method of accounting for the tails of 
comets is not only insufficient, but also incom- 
patible with sound philosophical principles. 
Indeed, a strict examination of the various 
theories that have been invented to explain 
these phenomena, must, I think, result in the 
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nearer it approaches to any body capable of| perceptibly going on. 
attracting it. Now, at the surface of the planets | conclude that the tails of comets shine by their 
this increase in density would be very consi-| own light. 
derable, and thus would constitute an atmo-| Borealis has been noticed by several astrono- 
sphere. If we suppose the atmospheres of the| mers. Dr. Halley, in his description of the 
planets to be nothing more than a condensed | Aurora of 1716, says, ‘“‘ The streams of light 
state of the ethereal medium, their densities |so much resemble the long tails of comets that 
would be proportionable to the quantity of|at first sight they might well be taken for 


| sophers. 

While stating my conviction that the various 
| theories on this subject are all wholly uwnsatis- 
factory, I should have made one exception, for 
Dr. amilton, of Dublin, in a small treatise 
‘entitled ** Conjectures on the nature of the 
| Aurora Borealis, and on the tails of Comets,” 
attributes both these phenomena to electricity, 
and supposes them to be produced in precisely 
the same manner. ‘This hypothesis, although 
by no means entirely satisfactory, appears to 
me to approach nearer the truth than any other 
with which I am acquainted. That the tails 
of comets are of an electrical nature, or at least 
that they are produced by some fluid very 
similar to electricity, appears extremely prob- 
able ; for, from the considerations above given, 
it is evident that they cannot be caused by re- 
flected light, unless there be some medium of 
very considerable density to produce the re- 
flection. But if such a medium were thrown 
out from the comet to so great a distance, a 
large portion of it would reach beyond the 
sphere of the comet’s attraction, and thus a 
rapid waste would take place: but facts seem 
Ito justify the assertion that this waste is not 





Hence we naturally 


Their similarity to the Aurora 


such.”” JD. de Marian styles the train of a 
comet the Aurora Borealis of the comet. Dr. 
Hamilton remarks, that to a spectator at some 
distance from the earth the Aurora Borealis 
would appear as a tail opposite the sun, as the 
tail of a comet lies. That it would not also be 
seen on the side of the earth towards the sun, 
appears from the fact that it has only been ob- 
served during the night, although its bright- 
ness is sometimes such as to render it visible, 
if it were ever actually formed in the day time. 
As a further confirmation of this theory, Vince, 
in his astronomy, observes that “ the comet in 
1607 appeared to shoot out at the end of its 
tail. P. Cysat, remarked the undulations 
of the tail of the comet in 1618. Hevelius 
observed the same in the tails of the comets in 
1652 and 1661. M. Pingré took notice of the 
same appearance in the comet of 1769. These 
are circumstances exactly similar to the Aurora 
Borealis.” 

From these views of the subject, it must be 
acknowledged, that the arguments in favour of 
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. air containing a large proportion of carbonic 
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Dr. Hamilton’s theory are certainly strong, 
and it may therefore be hoped that it is des- 
tined ere long to receive that attention which 
it appears so well to deserve. 

In conclusion, | would remark, that while 
we are able to investigate the causes of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and to explain 
many of the phenomena which they exhibit, 
in which we see the unbounded power, inimi- 
table wisdom, and beautiful simplicity dis- 
played by the Great Author of the universe, 
yet there are many phenomena respecting 
which we can in general form nothing but 
theoretical speculation and visionary conjec- 
ture. Nevertheless, something more than 
mere theory can sometimes be obtained, for it 
may so happen that we can discover causes 
which may be proved to exist, and which must 
of necessity produce the effects which we are 
endeavouring to explain. 

It is with the hope that this may be the case 
with the subject under consideration, that I 
desire to see more attention given to it, believ- 
ing that an investigation of these phenomena 
may contribute to the suppression of supersti- 
tion and error, as well as to the advancement 
of science and truth. L. L. N. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
VENTILATION. 


In order that air may be wholesome, three 
things are necessary. It must be pure; it 
must contain the requisite proportion of mois- 
ture ; and it must be of a comfortable tempera- 
ture. 

First, it must be pure: it should not only be 
free from all exhalations and extraneous gases, 
but it should contain the same relative propor- 
tion of oxygen and nitrogen, as would be found 
out of doors, in a healthy region of the coun- 
try. It ia a fact familiar, doubtless, to most 
of tay readers, that at every breath we draw a 
certain quantity of oxygen “ life-supporting 

rinciple of our atmosphere) is consumed, and 
m its place carbonic acid gas is produced, 
which is not useless merely, but positively 
detrimental; in other words, its influence on 
the lungs is directly poisonous. Hence, the 
greater the number of persons assembled in a 
room, the more indispensable it is to change 
the air thoroughly and often. It is not, how- 
ever, sufficient merely to change it, the place 
of the impure must be supplied by that which 
is pure. Obvious as this point may appear, it 
is often entirely pagan In cold weather, 
we frequently see rooms ventilated by admit- 
ting air from an adjoining apartment, which it- 
self needs ventilation, quite as much as the for- 
mer. Many people seem to think, that if air 
is cool enough, little more is required. This 
is a great mistake. Impure air is not indeed 
80 oppressive when cool, as when uncomfort- 
ably warm; but its effects in the former case 
are perhaps more dangerous, because less 
likely to attract attention; while in the latter, 
the immediate distress, which is felt, excites 
us to remove the cause. When persons breathe 


acid gas, for any length of time, disease, often 
ofa malignant character, is the inevitable result ; 
and even when the proportion is very small, 
it is more than probable that it frequently lays 


ease of a poor family related by Hunter. 
give his description as quoted by Dr. Good.* 


















every possible means. 





ta foundation for chronic affections of the most 


serious kind; and almost always it produces, 
sooner or later, genera] debility, leaving the 
system without protection, or the power of re- 
sistance, against any injurious influence, to 
which it may be exposed. In proof of the 
position, that cold does not destroy the detri- 


at large. Headach, faintness, and a sense of 
suffocation are not unfrequent results. 

Air, when very cold, is capable of holding 
only an exceedingly small proportion of water 
in solution; but its capacity for moisture is 
amazingly increased by being heated. In sum- 
mer, this capacity is filled, by the winds blow- 


mental qualities of impure air, 1 may cite the|ing over those immeasurable tracts of water, 


I| which cover so large a portion of the globe. 


But in winter, as I have just now intimated, 


‘* A poor family consisting of the husband, | the air can contain but little moisture, and if it 


was closely shut up, and the air excluded by 
They did not remain 
long in this situation, before the air became so 
vitiated as to affect their health, and produce a 
fever, in one of the miserable family. The 
fever was not violent at first, but generally 


crept on gradually; and the sickness of one of 
the family became an additional reason for still 
more effectually excluding the fresh air, and 
was also a means of keeping a greater propor- 
tion of the family in the apartment during the 
day-time; for the sick person was necessarily 
confined, and another as a nurse. 


Soon after 
the first, a second was seized with the fever; 
and in a few days more, the whole family per- 
haps were attacked, one after another, with 
the same distemper.” 

He adds, ‘‘ I have more than once seen four 
of a family ill at one time, and sometimes all 
lying on the same bed. The fever appeared 
sooner or later as the winter was more or less 
inclement; as the family was greater or smaller; 
as they were worse or better provided with 
clothes for their persons and beds, and with 
fuel; and as their apartment was more or less 
confined.” The fever here alluded to, was 
typhus. 

. The second condition necessary, in order 
that air may be wholesome, is that it be nei- 
ther too moist nor too dry. It may be free 
from all impurities, and it may be of a per- 
fectly agreeable temperature, and yet so dry 
as to be wholly unfit for respiration. It would 
seem, that a certain quantity of moisture is in- 
dispensable, in order that the lungs may per- 
form their office properly. Perhaps air, which 
is extremely dry, may effect such a change in 
the lining membrane of the air-cells, as pre- 
vents the oxygen from being absorbed; and 
thus nearly the same result may be produced, 
as when we are compelled to breathe in an 
atmosphere, which contains a very small pro- 
portion of oxygen. I must leave, however, 
the consideration of this, and similar questions, 
to the physiologist. But whatever explana- 
tion may be given, the fact is a 
that excessively dry air does not affect the 
skin merely, but sometimes produces the most 
serious and distressing effects upon the system 





*See Good's Study of Medicine, vol. ii. page 171. 


the wife, and one or more children, were lodged [be heated, without saturating its increased ca- 
in a small apartment, not exceeding twelve or| pacity, it rapidly absorbs the moisture of 
fourteen feet in length, and as much in breadth, | healthy perspiration, and of the lungs; thus 
The support of them depended on the industry | producing that parched condition of the skin, 
and daily labour of the husband, who with|and those other disagreeable effects, which 
difficulty could earn enough to purchase food | have been adverted to, above. 
necessary for their subsistence; without being |then is, that, generally speaking, the colder 
able to provide sufficient clothing or fuel 
against the inclemencies of the season. In 
order, therefore, to defend themselves against 
the cold of the winter, their small apartment 


The inference 


the weather, the more liberal must be the 
supply of moisture in a heated room. It is a 
matter of surprise, that, seeing how easy it is, 
to prevent the unpleasant effects of too dry 
air, so little attention should be given to the 
subject. For my own part, I have but little 
doubt, that the dulness, the restlessness, and 
consequent bad lessons, of children at school, 
are not unfrequently to be attributed to this 
cause. 

As to the propriety of avoiding the other 
extreme—that of too much moisture,—litttle 
need be said, since, within doors, it is in gene- 
ral much easier to obviate this condition of the 
air, than to produce it. It ought, however, to 
be carefully guarded against, as the evils of 
this, are quite as great as those of the opposite 
error. ‘The amount of moisture should never 
be allowed to exceed what is agreeable. 

With regard to the third requisite of whole- 
some air, that it should be of a comfortable 
temperature, it will not perhaps be necessary 
to add any thing to what was said in a former 
number of this paper, (the 24th) except to ob- 
serve, that it is of the utmost consequence, that 
our meeting houses, whether cool or warm, 
should always be of about the same tempera- 
ture. For if one day they are very cool, and 
another very warm, no one knows what to 
caleulate upon. He cannot provide against 
the cold by the use of warmer clothing, because 
he does not know that the house will be cold. 
If, on the other hand, he goes thinly clad, that 
he may not suffer from the heat, perhaps when 
he next attends meeting, he will have to sit 
shivering all the time he is there. The fable 
tells us very truly, that it is impossible to 
please every body: but, unfortunately, to dis- 
please every body is not so difficult. This 
will almost certainly be done, if the fault which 
has just been objected to, be committed. 

Possibly, the reader may think, that the au- 
thor of this article is one of that amiable class, 
who are never so happy as when complaining 
about something ; and that he has hit upor this 
method of indulging for a short time in his 
favourite occupation: or that feeling somewhat 
lonely in his peevishness, he is desirous of 
creating in others, those congenial sentiments 
which he cannot find. If there be any who 
entertain such an opinion, he would respect- 
fully say to them that they are much mistaken. 
He has not been making a statement of his 
own grievances; for it is extremel 
that he is incommoded by the coldness, the 
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warmth, or the closeness of our meeting 
houses. He has been induced to write on this 
subject by the earnest request of those, who, 
though not deficient in amiableness in other 
respects, have not that interesting weakness 
which has been alluded to; and who, he feels 
sure, would utter no complaint without just 
cause. He is, however, fully aware that it is 
much easier to complain than to avoid all occa- 
sion of complaint: he is not ignorant that the 

roper regulation of the air of our meeting 
ed might be attended with some trouble 
and expense. Nevertheless he feels persuaded, 
that if those who have the charge of such af- 
fairs, could fully appreciate the amount of an- 
noyance and suffering which it is in their 
power to relieve, they would not refuse to 
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make the needful sacrifice. Po ake 


CIRCULAR. 


Philadelphia. 
Esteemed Friend,—It has long been a sub- 
ject of deep concern to many friends, that the 
people of colour who are amongst us, are de- 
prived of so many of the advantages partaken 
of by other members of the community. ‘The 
Managers of the “Institute for Coloured 


Youth,” impressed with these views, have the | varying circumstances. 
satisfaction to state they have purchased a|coat on when he said, ‘Come and see my 
farm, which is considered very eligible for the | zeal for the Lord.” 
purposes of the proposed institute, being about | occasion. For he had no such coat on when 


seven miles north of the city, on the Willow 


Grove or Old York Tumpike Road. On this | ‘* But Jehu took no heed to walk in the law 


place it is intended to receive alimited number 
of coloured children, who will be instructed in 
farming, some of the useful arts, and the ele- 
mentary branches of an English education ; 
in the hope that if the young be thus prepared 
to enter on the duties of life, they will be 
qualified to take their station as useful mem- 
bers in the community. 

In taking this preliminary step towards car- 
rying out the wishes of the benevolent indivi- 
duals to whose liberal bequest, in connection 
with the contributions of other friends, we are 
indebted for the means of making a com- 
mencement in this effort, the funds have been 
nearly exhausted ; but trusting that the sym- 
pathies of the members of our Religious So- 
ciety will be increasingly awakened in behalf 
of the oppressed portion of the human family, 
for whose benefit this fund is intended, we 
are encouraged to hope that an appeal will 
not be made in vain, but that ample means 
will be afforded to carry on this important 
work. We respectfully request thy pecuniary 
assistance for this desirable object, as well as 
thy influence and exertion in procuring the 
aid of others. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers. 

Caspar Wistar, Secretary. 

Donations or subscriptions will be gratefully 
received by either of the undersigned mana- 
gers : 

Benjamin Cooper, near Camden, New 
Jersey.—George Williams, No. 71 North 
Seventh street.—Philip Garrett, Noble above 
Sixth street.—Blakely Sharpless, No. 8 South 
Fourth street—Thomas Evans, No. 129 


South Third street.—John G. Hoskins, No. 
50 North Fourth street.—Saml. Mason, Jr. 
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No. 68 North Seventh street.—John Elliott, 
Race above Seventh street.—Thomas Wistar, 
Jr. Abington.—Caspar Wistar, No. 184 Arch 
street.—Mordecai L. Dawson, N. W. cor. 
Tenth and Filbert streets—Marmaduke C. 
Cope, No. 286 Filbert street.—Stephen P. 
Morris, N. E cor. Eighth and Spruce streets. 
—Joseph Scattergood, No. 14 Minor street. 
—Wm. Biddle, N. W. cor. Eleventh and 
Arch streets. 


From the Boston Recorder. 
THE BEST COAT. 


Most people have some choice articles of 
apparel. ‘There is the best hat, the best coat, 
the best bonnet, the best shawl, &c. These 
are not for every day use. ‘They have some 
place of quiet retirement until they are called 
for by some special exigency. No one can 
object to this. 

We are sorry that so good a thing as the 
best coat should furnish so striking an illus- 
tration of the nature of some people’s religion. 
There are certain exigencies only that call for 
the best coat. So we have seen righteous- 
ness that seemingly could not be used every 
day, but must be put on and put off with 
Jehu put the best 


But it was only for an 
it was soon after written concerning him, 


of the Lord God of Israel with all his heart, 
for he departed not from the sins of Jerobo- 
am which made Israel to sin.” Judas wore 
the best coat for a long period. But it was 
thrown off at last. Ananias, Sapphira, and 
Simon Magus belong to the same class. We 
wish there had been no such cases since their 
day. 

But the best-coat-religion has flourished in 
every generation. ‘There have always been 
some that have had goodness at hand, like a 
garment, ready to put on as the occasion call- 
ed for it. ‘There is a good deal of Sabbath- 
day goodness. There is a serious deportment, 
careful regard for public worship, serious re- 
marks upon serious things, &c. &c. The 
best coat is on, and it sets well and looks 
well. We are glad to see it. And the man 
looks so well in it, we wish he would keep 
it on through the week. We do not see why 
one should not be devout, prayerful, spiritu- 
ally-minded on a week day as well as on the 
Sabbath day. ‘‘ Always abounding in the 
work of the Lord,” we suppose, does not 
mean for one day in seven only. Always 
covers the whole week, and every day of it. 
And if a man enters into the full spirit of that 
injunction, he will not pull the best coat off, 
and hanging it up, say, “ There is my reli- 
gion; I shall have no use for it till next Sab- 
bath.” 

‘But did you ever hear such a speech as 
that?” No, never; but we have seen just 
such things though. We have seen very ex- 
cellent Sabbath-day goodness, and poor, very 
poor week-day goodness in the same person. 
And it leads us to suppose that the person in 
question had conceived that religion was an 


affair for times and seasons only, like the best 





spigot. 
of violated contracts and broken promises. 


doer of many kinds of evils. 
his grasp from many a precious coin, and see 
passing out of his reach many an anticipated 
victim of fraud and deceit. 



















Sabbath day. You have not any thin 
to do, unless you are a very ~aginal and 
defy all religious obligations. 
great self-denial. 
the busy world in the high career and power- 
ful excitement of business, 
of all kinds form a healthful atmosphere around 
you. 
it be a spiritual garment, “ a robe of righteous- 
ness.”" 
looks better the more you wear it. 
becomes threadbare. 
every where. 
It is pulling it off that injures it. 
on is essential to its beauty and preservation. 
You cannot die in better apparel. 
clothe you with salvation in the day that you 
are judged. 


of the house of Israel. 








coat; that he was a Jehu sort of disciple, or a 


relative, morally, of him that betrayed his 
Master. 


Well, religion is rather an inconvenient 
thing for some people to carry with them 
through the week. It would place a heavy 
burden on the heart of him that should make 
** the ephah small and the shekel great.” It 
would thump terribly, and with intelligible re- 
bukes upon the rum cask of him that draws the 
It would be inconvenient to have 
present such a witness of a fraudulent bargain, 


It 
would be a grim and frowning spectre to the 


He must relax 


It is no great affair to be religious of a 
else 


It requires no 
You are not mingling with 


Good influences 
Put on the best coat, then, and see that 


Such apparel, unlike the best coat, 
It never 
Wear it every day and 
It never can be injured by use. 
Keeping it 


And it will 


JEWS IN EUROPE. 
The delegation which the church of Scot- 


land sent last year to Palestine, have given a 
very encouraging report of the facilities of ac- 
cess to the Jews in Europe and Asia. 
statement as given in the English papers is 
too long for our columns, but the Boston Re- 
corder gives the following summary of them. 


The 


Tuscany is the most free of all the countries 


of Italy, and Leghorn, its principal city, is a 
free port; yet there it is not allowed to preach 
the gospel to Roman catholics. 


But in the 
same place you may go freely to the lost sheep 
Thus the door is shut 
to the Gentiles, but open to the Jews. 

In Egypt and Palestine you cannot preach 
the gospel to the deluded followers of Maho- 
met, except on penalty of instant banishment 


or death; yet you may preach freely the gos- 


pel to the Jews, in every place—in the bazaars, 
the market-places, and the synagogues. The 
same is true in ancient Sidon, Tyre, Sychar, 
Tiberias, and Acre. In Constantinople, where 
are 80,000 Jews, you may go freely to them, 
and though converts to the faith among them 
may meet persecution from their brethren, 
they meet none from the government. 

In Moldavia, and Wallachia, where the es- 
tablished religion is that of the Greek church, 
an attempt to convert an adherent to that church 
would be fatal to the missionary; but he may 
preach to the Jews without hazard, at any time 
and in all places, under the very eye of govern- 
ment. No man will forbid him. 
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Austria will suffer no missionaries, and no | calculated fur more extensive service, we have 
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distribution of Bibles in English, Hebrew or | concluded to insert them in our pages. That 
German. ‘There, it is out of the question, as|on civil government oceupies a place in the 
yet, to carry the gospel to the people—even| present number; and the other, on church 
to the Jews, who are themselves willing to| government, which is of considerably greater 


hear it. 


length, will be divided into convenient por- 


At Cracow in Poland, are 22,000 Jews liv-| tions, and follow in successive numbers. 


ing in a separate quarter of the city—and they 
have among them a single missionary, whose 
labours are of the most interesting kind. He 
is not allowed to preach openly in the congre- 
gation, but he goes to a bookseller’s shop, 
where he opens the book of life, and the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. 

In the Grand Duchy of Posen, though under 
the government of the emperor of Russia, a 
protestant prince, a Christian missionary could 
not preach the gospel to the people at large; 
but the door is open for the missionary to the 
Jews—and a missionary actually labouring 
there, has from 200 to 100 collected in his 
church, out of the 74,000 living in the coun- 
try.—S. §. Journal. 
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FOURTH MONTH, 18, 1840. 





The attention of the readers of “The 
Friend,” is again earnestly called to the situa- 
tion of the “Institute for Coloured Youth.” 
The circular of its managers setting forth the 
objects and wants of this institution, and call- 
ing for the aid of its friends, will be found in 
another part of this sheet. ‘This concern is 
founded on the manual labour principle, and 
the managers have struggled along through 
many difficulties, until at length they have so 
far attained their object as to be able, it is 


hoped, in a short time to open the establish-| 


ment for the reception of pupils. In doing 
this, however, their funds have been nearly 
exhausted, and they are now obliged to look 
to the friends of the coloured man for the ne- 
cessary means of consummating this truly be- 
nevolent design. It is particularly desired that 
such of our country friends as shall be in at- 
tendance at our approaching annual meeting, 
and are able so to do, will liberally contribute 
their aid to this deeply interesting experiment. 
Thus far the burden and expense of carrying 
out the design has rested on comparatively a 
small number of Friends, but it is now hoped, 
as the managers have procured a suitable farm 
with the necessary appertenances, that our 
members generally will feel sufficient interest 
to attend the annual meeting of the institute to 
be held on fourth day evening next, at Arch 
street meeting house. 

Through the kind attention of a Friend of 
Rhode Island, we have received two pam- 
phlets:—the first entitled “ Views of the So- 
ciety of Friends in relation to Civil Govern- 
ment ;” the other, “A Declaration of the 
Society of Friends in relation to Church 
Government ;” both having recently been 
issued by a meeting of the representatives of 
New England Yearly Meeting, and addressed 
to the Quarterly, Monthly, and Preparative 
Meetings, within the boundaries of that divi- 
sion of our religious society. Believing, 
however, the matter which they contain to be 


A Stated Annual Meeting of ** The Bible As- 
sociation of Friends in America,” will be 
held on the evening of second day, the 20th 


instant, in the east room, Mulberry street | 


Meeting House, at 8 o’clock. 


Samvuet Mason, Jr. Clerk. 
4th mo. 18th. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The annual meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion, will be held on the evening of third day, 
the 21st of fourth month, at 8 o’clock, in the 
Committee Room, Mulberry street. 

Joun Carter, Clerk. 

A stated annual meeting of “The Institute 
for Coloured Youth,” will be held at the Com- 
mittee Room, Arch street meeting house, on 
the evening of fourth day, the 22d instant, at 
8 o'clock. 

Samvet Mason, Jr., Clerk. 

4th mo. llth, 1840. 


Magarin, on the 8th instant, at Friends’ Mceting 


| House, in Orchard street, New York, Henry Woop to 
| Exizasera Kina, daughter of the late John King. 





Diep, on the morning of the 13th instant, in the 
67th year of her age, Jane Berrie, wife of Samuel 








wondered at my long continuance in my present feeble 
condition, very much shut out, as it seems to me, from 
opportunities of usefulness; but I think I may eay that 
my piayers are very often offered up on behalf of my 
own family and of the church.” Thus as a faithful 
servant, waiting for the coming of her Lord, she was 
concerned to have her loins girded and her light burn. 


| ing, and when the solemn summons arrived, it brought 


with it no alarm. For some weeks previous to her 
close, she was sensible of the near approach of death, 
and intimated it to thoee around her, expressing her 
apprehension that she should be taken when they were 
not looking for it, which proved the case. On the 28th 
of third month, being asked how she was, she replied, 
|**I am as well as I expect to be—I think I shall not be 
| long with you—but it is not best for us to be too anxi- 
| ous about the time of our being called hore; seeing 
we have a merciful High Priest, who is touched with 
a feeling of every infirmity.” After a quiet pause, she 
proceeded: “ I do not think it is best to be too gloomy 
—b.t as our day’s work goes on, to wear the aspect of 
| cheerfulness. I have very many outward blessings; a 
kind husband, and children and family, and much to 
love and enjoy; but my concern is, so to live and 
watch that when sammoned to leave them, I may ren- 
der in my account with joy and not with grief. But 
in order to attain this state, we must experience many 
deep baptisms, and much of the searching and purify - 
ing operation, must Le submitted to. I think I may 
say that even in my lowest moments, when the billows 
have scemed to rise, and the storm to beat, I have never 
entirely lost my hold upon the anchor—the hope in 
Jesus—finding it even in such seasons, both sure and 
steadfast.” Dwelling in humble contemplation on the 
pe and majesty of the High and Holy One, and 
rer own unworthiness, she was deeply bowed under a 
sense of his matchless condescension, in regarding his 
dependent children; and on one occasion remarked, 
|“ When we consider the greatness of Hii, without 
whom not a sparrow falls, whut cause for thankfulness 
have we for his care over us, unworthy as we are—that 
he who feedeth the ravens, careth for us also.” On 
the 4th of this month, in the course of a serious con. 
versation with her husband, she said, “ I have for some 
time felt as if the period of my continuing here was 


Bettle, a member and elder of the Monthly Meeting of | drawing to a close, and this feeling increases. I have 


Friends of Philadelphia. After having devoted many 
years of her life to the service of the Socicty, and the 
promotion of the cause of Truth, in the year 1832, she 
was attacked with a painful disorder which confined 
her wholly to the house for the remainder of her days, 
and, during a considerable part of the time, tu her 
chamber. Throughout this protracted season of priva- 
tion and of suffering, the Christian virtues shone con- 


been endeavouring to give up all, and lay every thing 
at the feet of my merciful and blessed Saviour; and 
poor as I am, and at times low in faith and patience, I 
have never had my trust and confidence in him re- 
moved.” And after a solemn pause, as if in the fresh 
| renewing of that precious faith and confidence which 
he is pleased to grant to his believing disciples, she 
added, “ He will be with me, I feel assured, through 


spicuously in her example, and rendered her society | the valley and shadow of death.” Her bodily weak- 


truly pleasant and profitable. She evinced a cheerful 
and patient resignation to the ordering of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and a hnmble yet steadfast reliance on the 
supporting arm of her dear Redeemer, which were 
edifying and instructive. Nothing like a disposition 
to repine at her lot was ever manifest, but on the con- 
trary a frequent and grateful acknowledgement of the 
gracious dealings of the Lord with her, and of his 
goodness to her soul. The sense of her own rufferings, 
great as they appeared to those about her, seemed 
much absorbed by her affectionate concern for others ; 
and when her mind was drawn to dwell in reverent 
contemplation on what the blessed Son of God endured 
for the sins of a guilty world, they seemed to sink into 
insignificance. At one time being in a very weak and 
suffering state, something was proposed for her relief, 
when she answered, “It seems hardly worth while, 
considering the short time I shall want these accom- 
modations;” and after a little pause, she continued, 
“ When I consider the blameless Lamb of God, who 
bore our sins in his own body on the tree, my own 
light afflictions seem not worthy to be spoken of.” She 
was often engaged to speak a word in season, by way 
of affectionate admonition, encuuragement, or caution, 
to those who visited her, and though prevented from 
mingling with her friends in the performance of public 
worship, she was frequent in reverent, silent, waiting 
upon God, being sensible that all her supplies were in 
him, and that from his bountiful hand, “the strength 
to suffer and the will to serve,” must be daily received. 
Her interest in the concerns of the Society and the 
prosperity of the cause of true religion continued un- 
abated; and she observed, “I have sometimes almost 


ness increased, while the progress of disease, and the 
urgency of some of her symptoins, added much to ber 
sufferings, but her patience and resignation failed not. 
He who had graciously sustained and comforted her 
during her long illness, was now mercifully near, 
calming and supporting her departing spirit, and 
enabling her to evince, even amid the decay of expir- 
ing nature, that there is a blessed reality in the Chris. 
tian’s belief. On the evening of the 12th, her mind 
was remarkably calm and unclouded, and her husband 
observing to her that it was a favour, she replied, “ I 
estcem it as a very great favour indeed. I have loved 
the Lord Jesus from an early perizd of my life until 
the present day, and he has not forsaken me; and not- 
withstanding my short comings, I have hope in him. 
But it is not by any acts of righteousness that we have 
done, but of his mere mercy that he saveth us.” After 
this she said but little, except on one occasion when 
her pain seemed to be more severe than usual, she 
sweetly remarked, with a pleasant countenance, “ these 
light afflictions are but for a moment.” About four 
o’clock on the morning of the 13th, she slept quietiy 
for half an hour, and on waking was permitted gently 
to pass away without any struggle, about 5 o’clock, 
and we have the consoling belief that her redeemed 
and purified spirit, through the merey of God in Christ 
Jesus, has joined the just of all generations in the un- 
ceasing song, of “ Worthy—worthy—worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain.” 

Quietly departed this life, on the evening of the 2d 
instant, at his residence in Litle Britain, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Joseru Bauiance, aged eighty-four years, 
six months and twenty-one days. 
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Two Addresses to the Prisoners in the House 
of Correction at Spandau, in Prussia; 
delivered by T'homas Shillitoe, of London. 

(Concluded from page 222.) 
SECOND ADDRESS. 


King Solomon says, “ ‘The lamp (or the 
light) of the wicked shall be put out.” This 
important truth, together with many others, is 
preserved to us in the records of Holy Writ, 
for doctrine, for reproof, and for instruction in 
righteousness, and we dare not therefore esteem 
lightly, or consider as fables any of the admo- 
nitions which concern our spiritual condition. 
But let us first consider what is to be under- 
stood in this place, by the lamp, or the light 
of which the king speaks. I hope we shall 
easily see that this expression does not refer to 
an outward object, but contains for our com- 
prehension, a spiritual idea, or points out a 
spiritual light whereof the Scripture says, that 
it is “‘ as a lamp to our feet and as a light to 
our path;”” whilst it proves itself a sure means 
of preserving us from the destructive path of 
the enemy of our souls. Now if this light of 
the soul is often put out, it must also be often 
lighted up again; and this is the case with all 
men, who strive against the divine light, and 
whom a merciful God always visits again and 
again with the light of his grace (so long as 
the day of their visitation continues, and they 
are susceptible of the convictions of his grace 
and truth.) But what may now be the reason 
that God has withdrawn so very far from you, 
this light of his love, which makes manifust 
and reproves the evil in every man, and dis- 
covers to him his duty towards him, his bene- 
ficent Creator, and also towards his fellow-men, 
that you have fallen into the perverse ~— 


sins. Consider, that under the mild govern- 
ment under which you live, you have it in 
your power, by good behaviour continually to 
be making your condition even more easy. 
May you know how rightly to estimate what 
a blessing it is for you that you live under so 
good a regent, and under so mild a law, where 
ume and opportunity are allowed you for im- 
provement, and for the advancement of your 
happiness. I have often thought, and already 
have also expressed, that indeed some among 
you, if they had committed in my land the 
crimes of which they have made themselves 
guilty, it would have cost them their natural 
lives; and O! how awful must that condition 
be, in which I often know my fellow-country- 
men, who without proper, or not sufficient pre- 
paration, are hurried into eternity, to appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ, where every 
one will receive the recompense of his deeds, 
whether they be good or evil. Therefore it is 
the fervent supplication of my heart, and my 
prayer for you, my dear fellow-men, that you 
may rightly estimate and value the past pro- 
longation of the term of your lives, and the 
time for the attainment of true repentance and 
conversion, which is so graciously afforded 
you. Consider, what a serious and weighty 
matter it is, to be called from works to rewards! 
But would we at any time experience true re- 
pentance and conversion, it must come to pass 
here ;—here in time, when we receive and ex- 
perience the gracious visitation of God. This 
is a work which every one must experience 
for himself; for no man can appear for his 
friend or brother, or redeem him; but every 
one must give account for his own soul. And 
if this necessary work make a just progress, it 
must come to pass through our Lord Jesus 


may rightly comprehend and estimate the great 
blessing of being allowed to assemble for the 
worship of Almighty God, for this is a Chris- 
tian privilege which is not granted to all men. 
Now when you assemble together for this 
weighty and sublime object, so conduct your- 
selves that your hearts may be prepared to ap- 
proach the Holy God, who sees the heart, and 
who knows our true inward condition—to ap- 
proach him in an acceptable manner, via: 
with broken and contrite hearts and sorrowful 
spirits. As you thus appear before him, and 
address yourselves to him with prayer and sup- 
plication in spirit, your meeting together will 
truly be blessed, und will conduce to your best 
interest. ‘Then also will the instruction, which 
is thereby imparted, serve you for encourage- 
ment oak strength to withstand, in the course 
of the week, the temptations to sin, and so will 
your seasons of divine worship be also the 
means to sweeten the bitter cup, which many 
among you have to drink. That this may now 
be your experience, is the sincere prayer of my 
soul! I do not believe that any one among you 
has reason to consider his condition as a lost, 
or a hopeless one; and should any of you be 
buffeted with such thoughts, I can tell you that 
this is a work of the wicked enemy of your 
souls, who, I have already often proved, never 
ceases to be a cruel deceitful enemy, whilst he 
at first tempts us and provokes to do evil, and 
then, when we behold with pain how we have 
erred and committed sin in the pure sight of 
| God, and with truly sorrowful spirits implore 
him for pardon—he appears as our accuser of 
the evil, to the commission of which he has 
seduced us and urged us on; he accuses us 
harshly and seldom fails to represent our sins 
a great that we may despair of their pardon; 





which have led you on into your present con-| Christ, who is “ the Author and Finisher’’ of | in order that we may give up, or be hindered 
true faith. He must awaken the souls out of | from calling upon God for help and preserva- 


dition. 

Was it not a want of disposition on your 
side, to direct yourselves into the paths of di- 
vine love? Was it not disobedience to the 
convictions of this pure light, which searches 
into and makes known the depths of the human 
heart? Truly these were the reasons, my dear 
fellow-men, why you, who were created for 
freedom, at present find yourselves in impri- | 
sonment and separated from your dear rela-| 








the dead sleep of their trespasses and sins, 
purify them therefrom, redeem them, and pre- 
pare them for a blessed eternal life. O! how 
great is my desire that your thoughts, all your 
expectations, yea, your whole souls may be 
directed to this most important subject! ‘Then, 
however great your temptations may be, how- 
ever corrupt your natural dispositions, and 
however strong their provocations to evil—all 


| tion, and may not obtain pardon for our sins, 
|through sincere repentance and conversion. 
Therefore, I beseech you, that you watch over 
the false representations of the enemy in your 
spirits, that no one may be thereby disappoint- 
ed or deceived; and that you may not only be 
informed, but may also believe that with God, 
** there is plenteous redemption.” Then I trust 
you will truly experience that he is a God 


tives. But let me pray you not to regard what} the temptations of the enemy will nevertheless | nigh at hand, and not a God afar off; a present 
I say, as if I were come to reproach you,— avail nothing towards him, in whose conquer- | helper in every time of trouble and affliction. 
No,—this is by no means my design; I will| ing and redeeming power you believe. Yea, | It is from entertaining continued love to you, 
rather willingly confess, that I also am not) if you then must also confess, that sin has be- | that I am come here once more for the purpose 
without fault ;—that I can be secure from fall- | come exceedingly powerful in you, and that | of seeing you; and it is my sincere desire, that 


ing only so long as I continue in inward watch- | 
fulness and prayer, and further, that I have 
nothing whereon I ean rely with greater con- 
fidence, than upon the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus my Redeemer. I can with truth say, I 
pity your condition whilst I speak to you, and 
it is the supplication of my heart to the gracious 
and Almighty God, that the time which is past, 
in which you have not yielded obedience to 
the visitations of his love, may now be suffi- 
cient, and that you may be strengthened in 
future to observe a greater watchfulness over 
your hearts; to evince more obedience towards 
the divine law in your souls, and to behave 
yourselves better to your superiors and one 
towards another. And QO! do not allow your- 
selves by wicked and frivolous conversation, 
to take delight in provoking one another to 


evil still cleaves to you continually, and hin- 
ders you from good; you will nevertheless ex- 
perience that the grace and power of Jesus is 
still much mightier than the power of sin and 
of the tempter, if you hold fast by Him, ** who 
has all power in heaven and upon earth.” 
Now if you are earnestly endeavouring in this 
manner to become other creatures, you will not 
only experience, that the Lord can strengthen 
you by his grace, to overcome all temptations 
to evil; but you will also attain, that you will 
no more murmur or trouble yourselves about 
your hard lot; yea, you will endure with more 
patient submission, the chastisements which 
the Lord permits to overtake you. Then your 
very afflictions will serve to advance your 
sanctification, purification and justification. 

It is stil] further my fervent desire that you 


if we shall not see each other again in this 
world, it may be our lot to meet together again 
at a future time in lieaven, where all trouble 
will be at an end, and all tears be wiped from 
our eyes; where we shall be employed through- 
out the whole of a boundless eternity, in the 
worship, adoration, and glorification of God, 
and his beloved Son Jesus Christ, who, by 
his salutary chastisements and corrections, has 
guided us into the narrow path of life. But 
before all, let me once more beseech you to 
be especially grateful that you enjoy the per- 
mission of taking part in the worship and 
adoration of God. For I can tell you, that the 
neglect of this sacred duty has already brought 
many in my native land, to a premature and 
an unprepared-for death. I wish therefore 
that you, as I also do, may accept this privi- 
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the Lord, from whom we receive all temporal 
and spiritual blessings. When you come to- 
gether in such a temper of mind, for the pur- 
pose of divine worship, you will thereby ob- 
tain substantial advantage, then, also you will 
not pass the remainder of the day in useless 
and sinful conversation, but will much rather 
be endeavouring to promote the welfare one of 
another. 


Views of the Society of Friends in relation to 
Civil Government. 


The representatives of the Yearly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends for New England, be- 
ing impressed with the importance of diffusing 
among their own members and in the Chris- 
tian community correct information on some 
points of our faith and practice, have believed 
it right for them at this time to issue this ad- 
dress, to the end that the principles that we 
have ever maintained in relation thereto, since 
our origin as a people, may be faithfully sup- 
ported by us, and clearly understood by others. 

It is a time of much excitement in civil and 
religious society, and we are earnestly desirous 
that our members may individually seek to 
manifest on all occasions a meek and quiet 
spirit, ever demeaning themselves as good 
citizens, prompt in the support of right order, 
and in all things adorning the doctrines we 
profess. This has at all times been the con- 
cern of our Society. Acknowledging God as 
the alone Supreme Ruler of the conscience, 
they have been ever ready cheerfully to sub- 
mit to all the laws and ordinances of men that 
did not conflict therewith, and to contribute to 
the support of well-ordered civil government. 

We do indeed believe that war and fighting 
are contrary to the Divine Will, and unlawful 
for us as Christians—and we cannot, there- 
fore, in any way, countenance or contribute to 
military operations. 

We believe that, under the government of 
the Prince of Peace, swords are to be beaten 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning- 
hooks, and men are to learn war no more. 
The nature of the Christian dispensation, in 
contrast with the fierce passions of man, is 
beautifully portrayed by the evangelical pro- 
phet—“ Every battle of the warrior is with 
confused noise, and garments rolled in blood; 
but this shall be with burning and fuel of fire. 
For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given; and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder; and his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, The 
Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. Of 
the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end.”’ Isa. ix. 5, 6, 7. 

When our Saviour walked among men, he 
inculcated the principles of peace in clear and 
emphatic language, and by his own shining 
example. ‘ Ye have heard that it hath been 
said, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth 
—but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil.” 
‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy 
—but I say unto you, love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you, that ye may 
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lege with deeper gratitude from the hand of|be the children of your Father which is in 


heaven.” And in his own example, when he 
could have summoned twelve legions of angels 
to his rescue, he quietly submitted to his per- 
secutors, and in the end offered the intercession, 
‘Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.”” The apostle James in allu- 
sion to this subject queries, ‘“* From whence 
come wars and fightings among you? Come 
they not hence, even of your lusts that war in 
your members ?”’ 

Believing, then, that under the Christian 
dispensation, which was ushered in with the 
annunciation of ‘* Peace on earth, good will 
toward men,”’ we cannot in any way be en- 
gaged in war or contribute to its support, every 
faithful member of our body has felt bound 
conscientiously to abstain from all participation 
in it;—and in our earlier existence as a people, 
before our principles were well understood, we 
were subjected to the spoiling of goods, impri- 
sonment and much suffering, on account of our 
religious scruples in this respect—but we dare 
not in the Divine sight do otherwise than stead- 
fastly maintain our testimony, based as it is on 
the precepts of Him who was emphatically the 
Prince of Peace, and consonant with the doc- 
trines and practice of his apostles and early 
followers. 

Nor can we for conscience sake agree to 
any commutation for military requisitions ; for 
hereby should we be consenting to the justness 
and propriety of the exaction. And in this we 
trust that those who view this subject differ- 
ently from us, will discover no disposition to 
screen ourselves from onerous duties, but will 
do us the justice to believe that it is for the 
answer of a pure conscience unto God, which 
is dearer to us than our natural lives. And for 
the sincerity of our motives we may appeal to 
the history of our Society, in which no in- 
stance will be found where a consistent mem- 
ber has ever borne arms, or voluntarily paid a 
fine or tax as an equivalent; but has chosen 
rather patiently to suffer whatever might be 
inflicted upon him for the support of his reli- 
gious belief. 

Within the limits of New England our 
scruples as to bearing arms have generally re- 
ceived the favourable consideration of the dif- 
ferent state legislatures, and we trust that our 
members will continue to act so consistently 
with their Christian profession as that they 
may still be deemed worthy of the immunity 
which has been heretofore extended. 

But while we have thus felt bound uncom- 
promisingly to maintain our belief of the 
peaceable nature of the Christian dispensation, 
we have ever acknowledged the propriety and 
necessity of human government in conducting 
the affairs of men, and have since our origin, 
from time to time, declared our views in this 
respect, manifesting our fidelity to whatever 
government an overruling Providence might 
place us under. Nor do we believe that in 
this way our peaceable principles are at all in- 
fringed upon. 

We find in the New Testament clear and 
undeniable evidence that civil government was 
fully recognized by Christ himself and his 
apostles; and we have ever considered it to be 
essential to the preservation of good order and 
the promotion of the happiness of men—nor 


have we as a Society any unity with the views 
of those who deny the necessity of human go- 
vernments, 

When the apostle Peter was inquired of, 
‘* Does not your master pay tribute?’’ he re. 
plied in the affirmative, and Christ upon the 
occasion wrought a miracle to obtain money 
to pay for himself and the apostle. Here the 
authority of civil government in exacting tri- 
bute is acknowledged by our Lord, and prac- 
tically complied with; and in no instance do 
we find that he refused to conform to it, but 
expressly commanded to “ render unto Cesar 
the things that are Czsar’s.”’ 

We may now introduce several injunctions 
and conclusions of the apostles respecting go- 
vernments in their own words. ‘“ Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers; for 
there is no power but of God. The powers 
that be are ordained of God: whosoever, there- 
fore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God; for rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou, then, 
not be afraid of the power? do that which is 
good, and thou shalt have praise of the same; 
for he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; 
for he beareth not the sword in vain; for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore 
ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath 
but also for conscience sake: For, for this 
cause pay ye tribute also; for they are God’s 
ministers, attending continually upon this very 
thing.” Rom. xiii. 1 to 6. “ Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s 
sake; whether it be to the king as supreme, 
or unto governors as unto them that are sent 
by him for the punishment of evil doers, and 
for the praise of them that do well: For so is 
the will of God, that with well doing ye may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Peter, Ist Epistle, 11. 13, 15. ‘* Put them in 
mind to be subject to principalities and powers, 
to obey magistrates, to be ready to every good 
work.” Titus, iii. 1. The apostle Paul ac- 
knowledges and practically submits to the au- 
thority of human governments, when he de- 
clared unto Festus that if he had ‘* committed 
any thing worthy of death he refused not to 
die,” and then appealed unto Cesar to be 
judged by him. 

These citations from Holy Scripture we 
think sufficiently establish the position that 
civil government was recognized and sustained 
by the author of Christianity and his apostles, 
and we now proceed to show that the Society 
of Friends has always acknowledged its au- 
thority and contributed to its support; and to 
prove this, we shall quote from various writers 
of standard authority in the Society. And, 
firstly, we adduce the testimony of George 
Fox on this point. 

In his address to Charles II., from the pri- 
son in Worcester, he asserts that ‘‘ the spirit 
which leads people from all manner of sin and 
evil is one with the magistrate’s power and 
with the righteous law; for the law being 
added because of transgression, so the spirit 
which leads out of transgression is the good 
spirit of Christ, and is one with the magistrates’ 
in the higher powers, and owns it and them;” 
and he expressly declares that he and his 













Friends “are not against, but stand for all 
government.” 

He sometimes called upon the civil authority 
to interpose its sheltering power to protect his 

rson, and in an Epistle to Friends in some 
of the West India islands, when the governor 
had desired them to take a part in keeping up 
a watch to protect from incursions, and had 
granted them the privilege of doing so without 
carrying arms, he enters into an argument to 
show the propriety of their complying; and 
enjoins them faithfully to perform this service, 
and report to the magistrates all cases of offence 
that they may discover, in order that the of- 
fender may be arrested in his course and pun- 
ished—and thus proceeds: * For rulers are 
not to be a terror to the good workers, but to 


the evil; and wilt thou, then, not be afraid of 


the power? do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same; for he is a 
minister of God to thee for good, for he should 
keep down the evil; but if thou doest that 
which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not 


the sword* in vain; for he is a minister of 


God to revenge and execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil. So he is the revenger and 
executioner of the wrath upon the evil doer, as 
God hath placed him—on him that steals, or 
kills, or bears false witness,” &c. ‘* And to 
that power that executes the revenge, and 
brings the sword upon the murderer, thief, 
false witness and other evil doers, we must be 
subject to that power, and own that power, 
not only for wrath, but for conscience sake ; 
which is for the punishment of the evil doers, 
and the praise for them that do well.” 

In his letter to Charles II., George Fox 
thus addresses him: “* Thou camest not into 
this nation by sword, or victory of war; but 
by the power of the Lord; now, if thou dost 
not live in it, thou wilt not prosper.” 

Robert Barclay, in his letter addressd to the 
ambassadors of the Christian states, assembled 
at Nimeguen, in the year 1677, to consult the 
peace of Christendom, exhorts them ‘ not to 
be unwilling to hear one that appeared among 
them for the interest of Christ, his King and 
Master—not as if thereby he denied the just 
authority of sovereign princes, or refused to 
acknowledge the subjection himself owes to 
his lawful prince and superior; or were any 
ways inclined to favour the dreams of such as, 
under the pretence of erying up King Jesus 
and the kingdom of Christ, either deny or 
seek to overturn all civil government ;—nay, 
not at all, but [ am one who do reverence and 
honour magistrates, and acknowledge subjec- 
tion due unto them by their respective people 
in all things just and lawful; knowing that 
magistracy is an ordinance of God, and that 
magistrates are his ministers, who bear not the 
sword in vain.” 

When Edward Pyott, William Salt and 
George Fox were imprisoned in the jail at 
Lancaster in 1656, on account of their reli- 
gious profession, the former addressed a re- 


monstrance to John Glyn, chief justice of 


England, on behalf of himself and his com- 
panions, in which their deference to the au- 





*The term sword is used by Friends figuratively, 
as emblematical of the power vested in the civil ma- 
gistrate, 


thority of magistracy is fully exhibited by 
their appealing to the law as “the one com-| 
mon guard or defence to property, liberty and | and sense of great loss sustained in the death 
life ;”” as being established for the protection of | of their late king, William III., whom God 
those rights “so just and so equal,”’ and 
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which, as to the outward, are of ‘ the highest 
importance to the well being of man.”’ He 
adds, ‘* the law seeks not for causes whereby 
to make the innocent suffer; but helpeth him 
to right who suffers wrong, relieveth the op- 
pressed, and searcheth out the matter, whether 
that of which a man stands accused be so or 
no; seeking judgment and hastening righteous- 
ness.” 

Edward Burrough, a contemporary of Fox, 
and an eminent minister in our Society, when 
addressing Richard Cromwell, “‘ the protector 
of the commonwealth,” expressly declares that, 
‘* as for magistracy it was ordained of God, to 
be a dread and terror and limit to evil doers, 
and to be a defence and praise to all that do 
well; to condemn the guilty and justify the 
guiltless,"-—and in a book which he published 
in 1661, he says, that where any man’s 
‘heresy do extend further than only against 
God and his own soul, even to outward wrongs 
or evils, or violence, or visible mischiefs com- 
mitted to the injury of others, then he forbids 
not punishment to be inflicted upon the per- 
son and estate of such man.” 

In a conversation between Charles II. and 
Richard Hubberthorn, the respect of Friends 
for civil government is plainly declared. 

Question by the king.—‘* How do you own 
magistrates or magistracy?”’ Answ.—* Thus 
we do own magistrates: whosoever is set up 
by God, whether king as supreme, or any set 
in authority by him, who are for the punish- 
ment of evil doers, and the praise of them that 
do well, such we shall submit unto, and assist 
in righteous and civil things, both by body and 
estate ; and if any magistrates do that which is 
unrighteous, we must declare against it; only 
submit under it by a patient suffering, and not 
rebel against any by insurrections, plots and 
contrivances.”” To which the king replied, 
* that is enough.” 

Again, in an address to the king, entitled 
‘* The humble address of the people commonly 
called Quakers,” the following language is 
used: “*O king, we do further declare, that 
God Almighty hath taught and engaged us to 
acknowledge and actually to obey magistracy as 
his ordinance, in all things not repugnant to his 
law and light in our consciences, which is cer- 
tainly agreeable to the Holy Scriptures,” &c. 

On the restoration of peace they addressed 
an acknowledgment to William II]. over Eng- 
land, &c., king, after this manner: ‘* May it 
please the king, seeing the Most High God, 
who ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and ap- 
pointeth over them whomsoever he will, hath 
by his over-ruling power and providence placed 
thee in dominion and dignity over these realms, 
and by his divine favour hath signally preserved 
and delivered thee from many great and immi- 
nent dangers, and graciously turned the cala- 
mity of war into the desired mercy of peace.” 

On the accession to the throne of Queen 
Anne, the people called Quakers thought them- 
selves no less obliged than others to express to 
the queen their condolence on account of the 
king’s death, and to testify their affection and 
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fidelity to her, and therefore drew up an ad- 
dress, in which they declare * their sorrow 


made the instrument of much good to these 
nations,” and assure the queen of their loyalty 
to her government. ‘ We sincerely declare 
that with the assistance of the grace of God, 
we will always, according to our Christian 
duty, demonstrate our good affection, truth 
and fidelity to the queen and her government, 
and heartily pray that his wisdom may direct 
and his blessings be upon the queen and her 
great councils to the suppressing of vice and 
immorality, and the promoting of piety, peace 
and charity to the glory of God and the benefit 
of these nations. May the King of kings 
make thy reign long and glorious, to which 
temporal blessings we shall pray for thy eter- 
nal happiness.” 

Were it necessary to our purpose, these ex- 
tracts from the writings of Friends might be 
greatly extended, but we think that sufficient 
has been adduced to show that they did not 
view civil government as an evil, but as an 
ordinance of God; nor on account of its mal- 
administration were they willing to throw off 
its salutary restraints; on the contrary they 
availed themselves of legal assistance for the 
redress of wrongs. It is stated on unquestion- 
able authority, that ‘‘ during the height of the 
persecution which Friends suffered, when the 
prisons were crowded, and many illegally ar- 
rested, it was found necessary to make fre- 
quent application to persons in authority, for 
the redress of grievances. Though Friends 
cheerfully endured the penalty of the laws, 
rather than violate their consciences, yet they 
promptly availed themselves of the means of 
relief which the illegality of the proceedings 
against them offered. Many of these cases 
involved legal questions of intricacy and mo- 
ment, requiring the advice of the most expe- 
rienced and judicious Friends; and not unfre- 
quently the judgment of able counsel was 
necessary to guard them from injury.”” The 
more effectually to attain this end, certain 
Friends in the city of London were appointed, 
who met weekly, ‘to whom the accounts of 
sufferings could be forwarded for examination 
and proper arrangement, and on whom the 
duty of applications to the different branches 
of the government might devolve, as well as 
that of advising country meetings in difficult 
and important cases.” 

If we trace the history of the Society, we 
shall find that whenever a change in the ruling 
sovereign of England has taken place, Friends 
have ever been ready to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the government, and to declare their 
fealty to the throne. And in our own country, 
when a change of government was effected by 
the war of the revolution, we find Friends, on 
the restoration of peace, manifesting their alle- 
giance to the government then established. 
Nor can we omit to refer to the example of 
William Penn, who, as governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the administration of the laws, and 
in his treaties and dealings with the natives, 
illustrated the truth, which we firmly believe, 
that civil government may be efficiently ad- 
ministered without the aid of military power 
—moral influence being, a8 we apprehend, 
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that which mainly supports the fabric of civil 
order ; its “‘ great bulwarks resting on a firmer 
foundation than any outward visible means of 
defence.”’ 

It being then undeniable from what we have 
cited, and from abundant other testimony that 
might be given, that our forefathers in religious 
profession and their successors to the present 
day, have respected and supported human 
governments as essential to the peace, the 
safety and the happiness of communities, we 
would earnestly exhort every individual bear- 
ing our name to be careful that the speculative 
views advanced by some at the present time, 
do not lead him off from the substantial and 
practical ground, which our Society has hither- 
to maintained in relation thereto. 

May it be remembered by us as a warning, 
that among the first evidences of defection 
manifested by George Keith, who early de- 
parted from the faith of the Society, was the 
imbibing of ** notions subversive of all social 
order, which led him to conduct himself with 
great disrespect towards the civil authorities 
in the state; and rendered him dissatisfied also 
with those wholesome restraints which the 
Society in its church discipline enjoins upon 
its members.”’—Diary of Alexander Jaffray, 
by John Barclay. 

Believing that the minds of our early Friends 
were divinely illuminated to understand the 
teachings of Christ and his apostles—that they 
were led to discover the truth and ‘to walk in 
it—we cannot safely attempt to find for our- 
selves any other way. The truth is immutable 
—it changeth not—it is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever—and hazardous, we are 
persuaded, will it be for him, who, confiding 
in some supposed greater illumination which 
he has received, ventures to call in question 
the plain practical doctrines of Holy Scripture, 
and the practices of those who acted in con- 
formity to them. Rather Jet us in humility 
and meekness, and with that help which may 
be graciously afforded us, seek to imitate the 
virtues and walk in the footsteps of those who, 
having fought the good fight and kept the faith, 
have finished their course, and through ador- 
able mercy, have been permitted to enter into 
everlasting rest. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of a meet- 
ing of the Representatives aforesaid, held at 
Providence, Rhode Island, the 3d of third 
month, 1840. 

Tuomas Howtanp, Clerk. 


For “ The Friend.” 
FIRST DAY MEDITATIONS. 


Our blessed Redeemer, when he declared 
that where two or three were gathered together 
in his name, there He was in the midst of 
them, abundantly set forth the advantages 
which result to his disciples and dependent 
children from meeting together either in public 
assemblies or in a more private way, which, if 
rightly considered, is calculated to incite us to 
a diligent attention to this important duty. In 
order, however, rightly to profit by this ex- 
ercise, it is manifest that we must come 
together in the name of Jesus. The promise 
is not extended to any promiscuous assembly 
of indifferent and careless persons, who, either 


through habit, education, or a desire to main- 
tain something of the appearance of religion, 
meet periodically under the name of worship- 
ping the Creator of heaven and earth. It is to 
those who meet in his name, and the inquiry 
very naturally arises, in what does this quali- 
fication consist? There are, perhaps, few 
who commonly frequent religious meetings 
but would say they came to them as Christian 
people, believing in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and with some desire to partake of his 
blessing. Few, perhaps, there are who would 
not be grieved, were they told that they had no 
part or lot in the matter, and hardly any but 
profess, in some degree, to be followers of the 
crucified Redeemer. It is well for us, if we 
have been brought up in this practice, and are 
diligent in the pursuit of it, to ponder deeply 
whether we reap the benefit of it, and whether 
we experience, in our ‘assembling together, 
the presence of the Head of the’ Church, 
strengthening, confirming, and satisfying our 
souls with living bread from his table, and 
causing the word which he speaks unto us to 
be as a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life. If we are thus participating in 
the joys of his salvation, then it is well with 
our souls, and we are of the number who meet 
in his name; but if we do not reap these fruits, 
if we find in our going to meeting that our 
minds are occupied pretty much as they are 
out of meeting, and the world and worldly 
thuoghts have the preponderance, that we do not 
experience refreshment, and strength to pursue 
the path of rectitude, or if we have swerved 










































have need to see to our standing, for all our 


oning that we have ‘‘ sown the wind and shall 


Lord liveth,” and they swore falsely :—Are 
there not some of us in the present day who are 
declaring that the Lord liveth, and yet say it 


blies is not likely to be answered where those 
met are deficient in an inward engagement 
to be found watching and waiting, where they 
are not earnest in seeking that in every meet- 
ing the Lord’s presence may be known among 
them for their help and refreshment. This 
frame of mind cannot, however, be put on for 
the occasion; we cannot pursié our worldly 
and sensual desires in our every-day life, and 
put on this seeking fervency of spirit as we 
clothe ourselves with our outward garments : 
it must be a daily hunger. and a daily thirst ; 
it must be an increasing appetite; one that 
grows with our growth, and strengthens with 
our strength; we must have a life to be 
nourished by it, just as the outward body is 
sustained by the satisfied desire for outward 
food. 

If all those who make a profession of dili- 
gently assembling for divine worship were 
thus engaged to struggle and beg for the 
opening of the living spring, how would the 
Master of Assemblies bless us at times in our 
gatherings, even in remote and lonely situa- 
tions ; how should we be encouraged, though 
in very small companies, to meet together for 
this solemn engagement. Whatever difficul- 
ties we might have to encounter, the language 
of our hearts would be, “I was glad when 
they said unto me, let us go up to the moun- 
tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob.”’ The fervent breathing of our spirits 
would be towards the Lord and the remem- 
brance of his name, and we should esteem 
his favour and the sense of his consoling pre- 
sence as better than earthly riches. 

May this fervent concern increase and 
abound amongst us as a religious society, and 
may we learn to enjoy silent meetings and 
benefit by them. As we experience this to be 
our condition, there will be raised in our hearts 
living praises, and with the voice of thanks- 
giving shall we be at times enabled, through 
qualified instruments, vocally to acknowledge, 
that “the Lord is good to Israel, even to all 
such as be upright in heart.” 








































from it, resolved not to do better, then we 


profession of religion or of worshipping our 
Creator in spirit and in truth will avail us 
nothing, and we shall find in the day of reck- 


reap the whirlwind.” 
There were some of old who swore “ The 


falsely? We make an outside profession of 
acknowledging his existence, and that he is 
worthy of worship and praise, and yet in our 
hearts the living spring has not arisen; we 
attend religious meetings because we have 
been accustomed to do it, perhaps, from our 
childhood, or we are unwilling to have the 
name of being altogether regardless of what is 
good, and may esteem it a respectable thing to 
be in such a practice ; but how can we expect, 
if these be our motives, to find in those meet- 
ings the promise realised to those who meet 
in the name of the Lord? We know that 
with respect to outward food, the real enjoy- 
ment of it must be in an appetite for it, and 
that when the stomach is diseased, there is no 
satisfaction in it. So it is in the inward. Our 
Saviour declared that he was the living bread 
which came down from heaven, and of which, 
if a man eat, he should live forever; if, then, 
we have no appetite for this kind of food, we 
can have no true satisfaction in seeking it; 
even when it is communicated either instru- 
mentally or immediately in our meetings, un- 
less this earnest desire has been raised we ma 

miss the benefit intended by it. The end, 
therefore, and design of our religious assem- 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
1 AM WEARY. 


Iam weary of straying—oh fain would I rest 

In that far distant land of the pure and the blest, 
Where sin can no longer her blandishments spread, 
And tears and temptations for ever are fled. 


I am weary of hoping—where hope is untrue, 
As fair, but as fleeting, as morning's bright dew; 
I long for that land whose blest promise alone, 
Is changeless and sure as eternity's throne. 


I am weary of sighing, o’er sorrows of earth, 

O’er joy’s glowing visions, that fade at their birth : 
O'er the pangs of the loved, which we cannot assuage, 
O’er the blightings of youth, and the weakness of age. 


Iam weary of loving what passes away— 

The sweetest, the dearest, alas, may not stay! 

I long for that land where those partings are o'er, 
And death and the tomb can divide hearts no more. 


I am weary, my Saviour! of grieving thy love; 

Oh! when shall I rest in thy presence above ; 

I am weary—but oh, let me never repine, 

While thy word, and thy love, and thy promise are 
mine. 
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